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MISSIONARY SISTERS OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA 
(WHITE SISTERS) 


The Congregation of the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa was founded in 1869 by 
Cardinal Lavigerie to aid the White Fathers in Christianizing the Moslem and pagan women of 
Africa and through their means conquer the family and society. The White Sisters cooperate with 
the White Fathers in all kinds of catechetical, educational, medical and social service works in 138 
missions scattered over the vast African Continent. ; 


In their missions the White Sisters conduct 53 hospitals, 44 maternity hospitals, 39 baby wel- 
fare centers, 114 dispensaries, 6 leprosaria and visit the sick in their homes. They also have 
gr and homes for the aged. Thus, through the care of the body, souls are won for God. 
Then for the moral and social education of the women and girls, the Sisters also conduct 45 work- 
rooms, 239 schools—primary, high, and normal—catechetical classes at the missions and, to lead 
chosen souls to the Religious Life, 16 Native Novitiates. 


Though there are over 1700 White Sisters, the number is far from being sufficient to cope with 
the present day needs of our missions. Sisters are needed to staff more catechetical classes, gram- 
mar, high and normal schools, as well as more hospitals, dispensaries, baby welfare centers, etc. 


Doctors, nurses, teachers, also young girls without any special training, who feel called to 
devote their lives to foreign mission work, would find ample scope for their zeal among the Africans. 


The White Sisters receive their religious training and pronounce their first vows in this country 
before leaving for the missions. 


Any young girl who would like to become a White Sister, and thus attain personal sanctifica- 
tion through active work for the evangelization of Africa may apply to: 


WHITE SISTERS’ NOVITIATE 
R R 4, Box 207 Belleville, Illinois 


HOW TO HELP THE MISSIONS 


By PRAYER :— Without the grace of God the Missionaries could do nothing for the 
salvation of souls. By praying for the missionaries you bring down 
God's blessing upon their apostolic labors. 


By SUFFERINGS:— _ To unite one’s sufferings, trials and hardships to those of Jesus on 
the Cross and offer them for the salvation of souls. 
By ALMS:— If no one would support the Missionaries they could again do nothing. 


Your offerings will help to maintain their works. 


A NUMBER OF WAYS 
Subscribe to our Magazine . . . 1 year -........-..-.--.--0.0.0.--00-- $ 1.00 


Keep a Sanctuary Lamp burning for 10 days ............................ $ 1.00 
Dress a child for First Holy Communion ................................-- $ 2.00 
Rescue a pagan baby in view of Baptism .......................--------.--- $ 5.00 
Support a Leprosy Patient for a month —.......--.------e $ 10.00 
Ransom a girl from a pagan marriage —................-...-eeeeeeeeee sees $ 20.00 
I I I IE iscsi reer $ 50.00 
The adoption of a White Sister for a year 0... eee $250.00 


Donations from $1.00 to $500 (or more) would help to pay a 
WHITE SISTER'S JOURNEY TO AFRICA 


. . . aS long as you did it to one of these ... YOU DID IT TO ME” 


Our address is: 
WHITE SISTERS’ CONVENT 
319 Middlesex Avenue 
Metuchen, N. J. 
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AFRICANS BELIEVE IN GOD 


There are no atheists among the heathens of 
Nyasaland whose lives are shaped by the con- 
stant fear of evil spirits and the practice of 
pagan superstitions. 


Reverend Peter Nixon, W.F. 
Nyasaland 


HAT THERE IS ONE, and only one Supreme 
TT Being is a common belief among the 

numerous tribes in Africa. For each indi- 
vidual it is part and parcel of his ancestral tra- 
ditions and missionaries have had no difficulty 
in explaining the existence of God: it is taken 
for granted. 

However, notions concerning the nature of 
God are always vague and incomplete. Here 
in Nyasaland His name is MULUNGU, though 
He is often called LEZA, or CHIUTA or 
MPAMBE. He is a spirit and He is every- 
where. From Him man has received all that 
he possesses, for God is the keeper of all vital 
energies and He distributes them as He wills. 

The mention of a moral offense against God 
has no meaning for the non-christian Africans 
of Nyasaland. Breaches of tribal law or cus- 


The chameleon was late with the good news 


tom are readily understood, but the idea of a 
personal offense against God, who made us and 
loves us, is beyond their imagination and under- 
standing. The Natives say that God is Good- 
ness itself and they point out all He has done 
for man and all He has given man. And pre- 
cisely because God is good, they conclude, there 
is no further need to worry about Hii: since 
He cannot be offended it is not necessary to 
offer Him sacrifices in appeasement. 


WHAT THEY FEAR 


Africans worry only about evil spirits because 
these are the ones that cause all the harm exist- 
ing in the world. They are always on the 
watch, therefore, not to run afoul of the ances- 
tral spirits, or other spirits which might do 
them any mischief. To these they willingly 
offer sacrifices of meat, beer, flour, fruits and 
animals to restore their friendship and obtain 
their cooperation. 

God is the Creator of the universe. He made 
the first man and woman separately and placed 
them on earth at the foot of the Dza-la-nya-ma 
hills, in Nyasaland. Here, they will tell you, 
one can find the footprints of the first man out- 
lined upon a slab of stone; from Dzalanyama 
also comes the rain, because it was to that spot 
that God first sent it to make things grow. 
Each year there are Africans going to this 
famous hill to offer a sacrifice to God; and this 
is perhaps the only offering ever made directly 
to the Supreme Being. Spirits are invoked at 
this sacrifice, but only as intermediaries, for God 
alone is recognized as Master of the Rains. 

God alone, too, is the Master of life and 
death. According to a native legend death 
entered the world in the following curious 
fashion. God sent two messengers to man, one 
bearing the message of life, the other the mes- 
sage of death. These envoys were the chame- 
leon and the lizard: the chameleon was to 
announce that man would die indeed, but after 
a short time he would return to existence; the 
lizard had to announce that man would die 
forever. Though it set out last the lizard 
arrived first with its message of death, and the 
chameleon’s tardiness on that occasion has made 
it an object of horror ever since. Few will even 
touch the chameleon except to kill it, and they 
do this cruelly by putting snuff or tobacco in its 
mouth till it dies ae the effects. 


LEOPARD MEN 
The people of Nyasaland are convinced that 
there are spirits everywhere. These spirits may 
be good or evil; they can communicate with the 
living through dreams and for that reason every 
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dream is significant. The spirits of the dead 
have the power of reincarnation under various 
forms but chiefly those of serpents. Some liv- 
ing men, too, have special powers, it is said, 
and they can turn themselves into lions or 
leopards at will. 

Among the living there are some who are 
radically evil. The most feared is the MFITI, 
or witch, who eats the bodies of the dead. 
Whenever a death arouses suspicion (which is 
frequently the case because there is no so-called 
natural death for the African), there is likely to 
be a call for “trial by ordeal’ to find out if 
there is a MFITI involved. It is not unknown 
that corpses have been disinterred for nefarious 
practices or the fabrication of mysterious reme- 
dies. (In 1943 two men received the death 
penalty for the murder of a nine-year-old girl. 
Having vaunted their imaginary “MFITI” pow- 
ers to others, they wished to prove their boast 
by actually eating a corpse. The Nyasaland 
government took prompt and severe action in 
this highly publicized incident as a warning to 
any other such fanatics. No other case has since 
been heard of.—Editor’s Note.) 

Whether the MFITI is mythical or not, the 
Natives are nevertheless convinced that there 
are certain signs by which he may be known. 
Formerly children whose upper teeth came out 
before their lower teeth were destroyed, for 
such infants were reckoned to be MFITI. 
Although this practice has been abolished today, 
pagan parents still hide their baby if this occurs 
and will show him to others only after the 
upper and lower teeth have broken through 
the gums. 

Similar superstitions are rampant throughout 
Nyasaland and indeed through the whole of 
Africa. Thus the tail of a hyena is thought to 
render a thief invisible. The story is told of a 
certain African who walked boldly into a Euro- 
pean’s house with a hyena’s tail clutched in his 
hand. Imagining himself to be invisible to the 
foreigner’s eyes the African began collecting 
valuables right under the man’s nose! The 
European’s astonishment was of short duration, 
much shorter than that of the Native, who was 
caught in the act and sent to prison, where he 
had ample time to realize the inefficacy of the 
charm. His fatalistic explanation was: “It 
works only on Africans, not on the white man!” 
There are also certain remedies purporting to 
ensure invulnerability against bullets, arrows, 
spears, poisons, witch-craft, etc. Needless to 
say, many of those who have put their trust in 
such remedies have suffered through their cre- 
dulity, but they still persist in trying. 

Other charms are used to protect houses, 
gardens and cattle. Of course, there are amu- 
lets which confer success in love, in enterprises 
of various kinds, and so on. Taboos are also 


is examining the intestines of a hen to deter- 
mine the cause and remedy of some misfortune 
that has befallen the serious young man in the 
background. 


common: eggs and milk, for example, are taboo 
to women; a housewife cannot herself put salt 
in food if the husband is absent for a length of 
time; a pregnant woman must not eat honey for 
fear that her child will have a swollen tongue, 
as though it were stung by a bee, etc. 

Signs and omens are legion. If a cock crows 
after sunset it is considered a bad omen and the 
unfortunate fowl is usually killed and eaten. 
A stranger must not take a child in his arms, 
for if he does the child will become seriously 
ill and may die. Again a child must never see a 
corpse; he may be blind for the rest of his life. 

Fundamentally, the people of Nyasaland are 
deeply religious and they are not slow in recog- 
nizing the superiority of our holy religion over 
their ancient superstitious practices. Once the 
true nature of God is explained to them the 
rest follows logically. Their traditional prac- 
tices die hard, however, as is only to be expect- 
ed, and even Christians of several years’ stand- 
ing find it difficult to turn their backs on their 
former beliefs. But the Church is a kind 


mother, and in place of vain and empty super- 
titions she offers her new children the various 
sacramentals, so that they will know that God 
is always with them to watch over and protect 
them in every circumstance of life. 
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Royal Death 
in OYO 


T Is ALL TOO TRUE that Kings must die. And 
[is Africa, where traditions and superstitious 

customs are still followed to the letter in 
non-Christian communities, the passing of a 
King or Native Chief is matter of universal 
concern. Perhaps more so in the Yoruba ter- 
ritory of Nigeria. 


The High King, or ALAFIN, located in 
Oyo, rules over all the Yoruba-speaking tribes 
of the western provinces where some of Africa's 
largest populated centers are situated. For 
example, the ancient all-African Yoruba city of 
Ibadan has 350,000 Natives. Traditions and 
folkways which bind together members of the 
same tribe disappear slowly when such close 
contact prevails in a community. 

The belief of the Yoruba is that the ALA- 
FIN cannot die a natural death; even though he 
is a victim of old age it must be presumed that 
he has been poisoned. By whom? The accus- 
ing finger of tribal custom points to his eldest 
son, always. So as soon as the news of the 
death is published, custom obliges him to leave 
the town at once. Perhaps he will be called 
back to succeed his father on the throne, but 
this is most unusual. The more normal proce- 
dure is to call back the son of some former 
ALAFIN, who will immediately take charge 
and preside over the funeral ceremonies. 

The market places are vacant, business is at a 
standstill . . . the ALAFIN is dead! The streets 
are crowded with shouting and wailing women, 
fleeing from town with their children. The 
menfolk are not so perturbed because they have 
nothing to fear. In former days human sacri- 
fices were customary at the death of a King: 
his spirit had to be accompanied on its journey 
to the land of his ancestors, and children were 
usually the victims. A large banquet was held 
only for young people; the “chosen ones’ were 
served poison in their food and were soon dis- 

atched to the King’s side. This custom has 
meee abolished with the coming of the White 
Man, but mothers still take no risk. 

The funeral itself is a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Over one hundred thousand frantic 
people crying, wailing, dancing, singing. The 
pall-bearers carry their royal burden crawling 
along on all fours. When the corpse is lowered 
into the grave, the mourners return to their 
homes, where they sit in ghostly silence for 
seven days. During this time they must con- 
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stantly think of the dead king so as to repel 
the evil spirits. 

Joyous celebration in honour of the new 
King then takes place; they feast and make 
merry for a whole day and on through the 
night. The missionary knows well when it is 
all over. He has only to see the line of Natives 
in front of the dispensary awaiting some medi- 
cine for their sore tummy! There'll be business 
as usual in town from then on. 


Rev. Thomas Kingston, W.F. 


GERTRUDA’S MISTAKE 


The Inspector arrived at a Mission School and 
began to question the little ones on hygiene. What 
were the qualities of good food had already been 
asked and answered. Then the Inspector inquired, 
“What food surpasses all others?” 


“The Holy Eucharist!” exclaimed Gertruda. 


The little girl was mistaken because the Inspec- 
tor was speaking of nutrition that sustains the 
body. However, does not her lofty and profound 
reply denote a little soul oriented towards the 
Eucharistic King? A simple soul believing in His 
words: “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to 
me shall not hunger: and he that believeth in me 


shall never thirst.” 
St. John VI - 35 


Sister was relating the story of Lot’s wife who, 
forgetting the angel’s command, looked back and 
for her curiosity, was turned into a pillar of salt. 
The children were quite impressed and one little 
one called out: “Sister, is that the salt we eat?” 
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The Messi Child 
URELY THERE IS NOTHING in the wide 
S world so bright, so pretty and so quaintly 
mischievous as the little black baby of the 
Mossi country (French West Africa). 

He has a long head, crowned with a topknot 
of little black curls, hopeless to disentangle. 
He has a little round face, eyes just as black 
and he is in turns sulky, coaxing, sad or laugh- 
ing. He has rather big ears which are however 
nicely shaped, and a mouth, little and not thick 
lipped. Lastly, his big flat nose is the only fea- 
ture that disturbs the harmony of his face. His 
limbs are slender and his hands and feet deli- 
cate enough, but continual overfeeding makes 
his poor little stomach swollen and promi- 
nent and so adds a touch of the grotesque to 
his figure. 

He is as black as ebony all over. The rich 
tint of the Mossi race is its pride and beauty, 
but even so, there is a range of shades among 
them and the little “darkies”” may be any color 
from warm brown to deepest black. When he 
is born, and his color is not yet fixed, he 
appears a somewhat repulsive mixture of red 
and black, but gradually his color settles into 
the dusky hue that becomes for most of the 
time not only his ornament but also his entire 
clothing. In the Mossi country the small child 
wears very little, in fact his dress usually con- 
sists of exactly nothing. While his mother and 
father go well clad in cloaks, shirts and skins, 
with great capes falling from shoulder to ankle, 
the little fellow runs around in simple dignity, 
clothed by a ray of sunshine. 

Lately the children are beginning to be clad 
in little sleeveless striped shirts and round- 
knitted caps, but these are only brought out on 
special days, and are not allowed for ordinary 
wear. On most days a string of beads takes 
their place. Or else baby is carried on mother’s 
back and hides his little self in her waist band. 
For like all black women the Mossi mother 
carries her child on her back wherever she goes, 
out walking or at church or even while she 
goes about her household tasks. It is an amus- 
ing but picturesque sight to see the young 


woman with her baby on her back, grinding - 


corn, cutting twigs for her fire or milling flour 
between two flat stones, getting the stew ready, 
going to the bush to dig, drawing water from 
the nearby well, and so on. I wonder what the 
baby thinks of all this homely activity, if indeed, 
he thinks at all. His sleepy contentment 
appears quite undisturbed. His small head is 
turned to one side so that his nose escapes being 
flattened still more, his legs astride on his 
mother’s back and his body stretched out flat 


as a carriage 


The 
mother's 
back Serves 


as well as 
a cradle 
for the 
baby 


& 


against her, he sleeps peacefully. The cloth is 
drawn across the mother’s chest, and twisted 
together, but is not tied, and it remains a mir- 
acle that it does not loosen and the baby tumble 
out. There must be very watchful guardian 
angels for Mossi babies! 

He never has to wait long for his first out- 
ing, it takes place a few days after his birth, 
and he gocs to make the acquaintance of the 
great world. Whatever the weather is like — 
wet, windy, or so blistering hot that it scorches 
the least blade of grass, baby must be ready to 
go out, imprisoned in his net of cloth. The 
covering quivers with his jerks of distress and 
fear, he scratches with his little nails and beats 
with his little fists, while he screams loudly 
against the discomfort of his position. At 
church especially his protests are deafening and 
prolonged. But while the Fathers and Sisters 
glance severely at this small disturber of the 
peace, his mother, as calm as ever, merely pats 
his thigh rhythmically as he cries. If this is not 
enough to quiet him, she loosens him with a 
lazy gesture and places him astride her lap, and 
in this more comfortable position he continues 
to assist at the service. Because of this method of 
carriage the children must necessarily come early 
in life to church. Two or three days after birth 
they are baptized, because the Mossi country is 
Catholic. On one occasion a woman brought 
her child for baptism on the very evening of 
its birthday! But that was an exception. Usu- 
ally a neighbor carries the child to the font and 
it is given a lovely name like Rose, Blanche, 
Albina, Clare, or Rosalie which contrasts mer- 
rily with the color of its skin. Sometimes the 
name is more pompous. You might see a little 
bit of a girl rolling in the dust and ask her 
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name. She will reply proudly ‘‘Theresa of the 
Child Jesus!” Or a big fat laddie who sucks 
his thumbs with great gusto may rejoice in the 
title of “Louis of Gonzage of the Holy Family.” 

They love their children in this country just 
as mothers do everywhere, but their manner of 
showing that love takes a different form from 
ours. Their temperament, customs and condi- 
tions are very different, so, too, are their expres- 
sions of affection. A baby is received with 
delight whether it is a boy or a girl, not often 
do the parents show a desire for one sex in 
particular, whichever God sends is welcomed 
with joy. As soon as it arrives the mother’s 
time is devoted to it, and its care and toilet 
come first every morning. The baby is clean 
and well cared for. His bath is a great cala- 
bash in which he can splash to his heart's con- 
tent, the hot sun dries him. Usually he takes 
well to his ablutions. 

As for his feeding, there is no limit to its 
frequency or duration, and as soon as he has 
the strength to feed himself he nibbles away at 
anything that falls to his hand. It is not at all 
strange to see a baby of six months grasping in 
his hand a piece of meat stolen from _ his 
father’s dinner dish. 

In a country like this where progress in 
hygiene and babycraft is slow, childish illnesses 
are of course numerous. Pneumonia claims its 
victims among these little ones exposed to all 
the vagaries of the weather. Anaemia and dys- 
entery during the rainy season add to these 
ravages. 

The attitude of the mother to her sick child 


The 
Mossi 
girls 
like 
to 
play 


mama 


is rather perplexing. When the child is first ill 
she will run to the dispensary for medicine, but 
if it does not take immediate effect, she becomes 
discouraged, and simply remains in the house, 
shut up with her misery. Her face does not 
show her grief but is just set. Sometimes she 
has recourse to native Mossi ‘cures, concoc- 
tions of herbs and plants which are supposed 
to be efficacious but which more often are a real 
danger to the child’s life. 

At last, if the child dies (as, alas, happens 
nine times out of ten), the poor mother with- 
draws herself into a stupefied silence which 
might even mislead one as to the intensity of 
her grief. But sometimes our hearts have been 
stirred when we have seen in Christian homes 
this fatalism of grief transformed into a mag- 
nificent resignation to the Divine Will. 

“The Good God gave them to me,” said 
Mary Theresa last year, looking down at the 
body of little Bridget, who had just gone to 
join three of her brothers in Heaven, “and now 
the good God has taken them back, blessed be 
His Name.” 

And another good soul, Suzanna, kept as a 
feast the anniversary of her little boy’s death 
because, as she said with deep faith, “God had 
taken him away to be in Heaven with Him.” 

Well might the weak Christians of our time, 
whose poor faith cannot bring to their human 
grief such cries of unbroken confidence, be 
shamed by these examples which recall so 
powerfully and touchingly the early ages of 
the Holy Church. 


Sister M. Jean Chrysostome, W.S. 


A Sister came upon two women kneeling in a field. 
The mattocks with which they had been working 
were lying on the ground beside them. They were 
praying and the Sister heard one of them saying: 


“My God, everything I do today is for Thee.” 


Then Hedwige, the other woman, said: “I also, my 
God, am working for Thee.” 


“Every word I say and all my thoughts are for 
Thee,” continued Margarita. 


“And every time this mattock breaks the clav. it is 
for Thee,” said Hedwige. 


After repeating the same consecration of her work, 
Margarita added: “And when the day is done, I hope 
the Sisters will give us some millet and beans.” 


Then they both reverently made the sign of the 
cross and rising from their knees continued their hard 
work under the burning sun. 
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HE MORNING WORE ON. The sun, having risen high in the 
Tow. beat down unmercifully and the Sister prepared to close 

the doors of the infirmary when she noticed a man groping 
to find the entrance. Her trained eye made a quick tentative 
diagnosis: “Trichiasis,’ she murmured to herself, and then, 
“What can I do for you?” 

A companion, who had remained in the background, answered 
for him: ‘He doesn’t understand your language bu: he came to 
receive treatment for his eyes.” 

“Where does he come from?” 

“From Safane, 200 miles from here.” 

“Have him come in and I will examine him.” 

After it had been completed: “His condition requires an 
operation.” 

“He has walked five days to come to you, Sister, that you 
might help him. He will do whatever you say.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Momini.”’ 

“Very well, it is understood for tomorrow at four o'clock then. 
In the meantime, I will put some medicine in his eyes that will 
give relicf from the pain.” The new patient went away elated 
in the hope that he might be able to see again. This little scene, 
with only slight differences in detail, repeats itself almost 
every day. 

SPECIALIZED CARE 

The dispensary is officially recognized as an ophthalmic clinic 
by the government. A White Father, who is also a Medical 
Doctor, has directed the work since he founded it in 1931; and 
two White Sisters, who have specialized in eye surgery, are in 
charge. They are assisted by seven Native Sisters who are in 
training, the graduation of native nursing sisters being one of the 
most important works of the dispensary. 

This specialized type of work does not exclude other activities 
at the mission. A branch clinic is being formed, following the 
same pattern; there is the practice of gencral medicine including 


African Sisters are also trained to specialize 
m eye surgery 


The Illumination 
Through the F:yes 


Numerous patients of all ages and conditi 
Clinic in hopes of being cured. Notice ti 
woman, whom the Sister assured . 
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on of the Soul 
ves of the Body 
conditions come to the Ophthalmic 


lotice the happy expression of this 
sured she would see again. 


the care of children’s diseases, and a milk station is provided for 
under-nourished children and the mothers given advice and help 
in the care of their infants. 


WHERE OUR PATIENTS COME FROM 


Most of them come from Ouagadougou, but a large number 
also come great distances, not fearing to walk 100, 200, 300 
miles to reach the capital of Mossi for treatment. Usually they 
come because they have heard of someone being cured at the 
clinic, and wishing to benefit from the same treatment and obtain 
the same results, they easily accept the discomfort of a long and 
tiring journey. 

This is why the reputation of the dispensary has grown to such 
an extent, beyond the limits of the Vicariate and even the terri- 
tory of the Gold Coast. Many of the patients come from the 
neighboring colonies of Niger, Soudan and Guinee. There is a 
little infirmary adjoining the dispensary where those stay that 
require an operation and need to be hospitalized. It is a regular 
tower of Babel. Out of ten patients, there may be four or more 
languages spoken, 

WHO COMES TO US 

The sick of all ages and every condition from the newly born 
infant to the old man who is losing his sight; from the beggar 
who stops for a moment in his wandering to a chief escorted by 
his pages and riding on a magnificent steed. Everyone knows the 
way to the dispensary and no one hesitates to come in search of 
treatment, and they hope, a cure. They have learned long ago 
that the missionary’s sole purpose for being there is to help them. 


THAT I MAY SEE 


We hear this moving cry of the gospel every day: ‘“That I may 
see’’ and one is carried back to the days of Our Lord when He 
had but one word to say to the blind and sick who came to Him: 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


This same spirit animates those that come to us — their faith 


Mothers are happy to bring their infants to the 
Baby Welfare Center 
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is almost unlimited. “I have confidence in 
you” is the habitual response we receive even 
when we are forced to say, “I regret but there 
is nothing I can do for you — you have 
waited too long.” The faith of the invalid 
remains unshaken; he still believes. 


WHAT IS DONE AT THE DISPENSARY 


In the morning there are about 150 waiting 
outside the door; every kind of eye trouble 
is found among them. For a large number, 
some local treatment is sufficient, but others 
need more, and for some an operation is 
a necessity. 

The morning hours are reserved for exam- 
inations and treatments, and the afternoons for 
the operations. 

What satisfaction the Sister knows when suc- 
cess crowns her efforts; and what delirious joy 
is the patient’s when he cries: “I see —I can 
see you.” I could give any number of instances, 
as the case of a young woman who was able to 
see her three year old son for the first time. 


LIGHT OF THE SOUL 


To give light to the eyes of the body is a 
great joy; but what shall I say when this is only 
a point of departure, a source of light that 
floods the soul of the humble native that had 
come with confidence to ask treatment at the 
dispensary ? 

For the pagans, especially for those that have 
to be hospitalized, the clinic is a revelation of 
Christian charity. From this first contact with 
the mission, they carry back to their distant 
village a grain of Truth, very small, it is true, 
yet with the help of God’s grace may be des- 
tined in the designs of His providence to bear 
much fruit. 

Some time ago, a young girl from the Brush 
came to have her eyes treated. The poor child 
wasn’t able to work, or even able to come to the 
Mission alone. She had an operation and what 
a glorious thing it was — she could see. 

An epidemic of meningitis obliged us to 
dismiss all the patients in the hospital and this 
young girl, like all the others, had to take the 
road to home. Later she returned and declared: 
“T want to enter a catechism class.” 

“Who gave you this idea?” 

“No one, it is my own.” 

“Why do you want to enter the church?” 
“T see that it is a good thing. Before, I did 


not know, but today, there was something that 
seemed to push me.” 


“If you do, you won't be able to return to 
your pagan family.” 

“I know. I'll stay here.” 

Now she is a fervent and convinced catechu- 
men. Her father came to get her but she 
refused to go home with him, declaring before 
witnesses her wish to remain and to enter the 


Catholic church. 


One day, the Native Sisters were visiting the 
sick in their homes when they found a woman 
sitting dejected and inactive on a box; a cataract 
had made her almost blind. The Sisters advised 
her to go to the dispensary. She came the next 
day and agreed to have the necessary operation. 
It was the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
shortly after, and the children gathered to sing 
hymns to their Blessed Mother at the lighted 
grotto of Lourdes. The patients at the hospital 
had been invited, and since Tene was better, 
the dressing over her eyes was raised so she 
could see. What happened in this simple 
righteous soul at the sight is a secret between 
Tene and her God, but when the Sister led her 
back to the infirmary she declared: “Sister, I 
would like to become a Catholic.” ‘Very well, 
that’s fine — we'll see about it later.” 

And the next day: “I meant what I said to 
you yesterday; I truly want to be a Catholic.” 
And at the first occasion, Tene went to register 
at the mission to enter a catechism class. 
“Today you are enthused and want it, but 
tomorrow you will return to all your old super- 
stitions,”” Father Superior told her. ‘‘Father,” 
she answered, “there is only one thing I wish 
for and that is to know more about God, that’s 
all.” Convinced of her sincerity, she was 
allowed to enter the class the very same day. 

A few days later she came to the mission 
with another woman. ‘‘She belongs to our 
family,’ she explained, ‘‘and I have convinced 
her she should take instructions too.’ A touch- 
ing act of Catholic Action. Her preliminary 
instructions being completed, Tene has become 
a fervent catechumen. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to make known to you a little of 
the modest work that we have been able to 
accomplish in this tiny corner of the tremen- 
dous field given to our care. May I terminate 
in a hymn of thanksgiving to Him Who has 
permitted us the privilege to be His mission- 
aries in the Dark Continent that is now becom- 
ing Light. 


Sister M. St. Nicaise, WS. 
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The White Sisters train the African Sisters not only to teach and nurse and do social service works 


but also to become proficient sacristans. They also specialize in baking and cutting hosts. 


HE WHITE SISTERS left the mission of 

Lulenga in Belgian Congo with their well 

established works to the African Sisters of 
Kivu. This means that several of our Sisters 
are now free to go to some other part of Africa 
where people are waiting for them. They will 
be able to help the White Fathers establish 
another mission of fervent Christians. 

Two years ago the White Fathers left this 
mission in charge of the Native Clergy. At 
present it is judged that the African Sisters, 
after working side by side with the White Sis- 
ters for a number of years, are now sufficiently 
initiated so as to take over the responsibility of 
the local works. They will also visit the distant 
villages. 

Confiding the work of this mission to the 
Native Sisters gives further proof that the 
Africans, with the proper training and help, are 


capable of shouldering responsibility, of organ- 
izing and directing. Anyone who visited the 
country just a little over half a century ago 
would be surprised to see that so much progress 
was made in so short a time. 

The White Sisters have sown the seed at 
Lulenga and leave to their African Sisters the 
care to reap the harvest, which they wish 
abundant. 


Tonos 


Some little girls stayed after class to help 
Sister. They watched her moisten with her 
tongue some small gummed labels, that had just 
arrived from America, and stick them on to 
books. Great was their astonishment, and one 
little girl exclaimed, “Oh, Sister has stick) 
water in her mouth!” 
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White Sisters at Court 


Sisters Mary and Christopher, where have 
you been? 


We've been to Hoima to see the Queen. 
The Queen of Bunyoro, what did she there? 


She bade us be seated without any chair. 


senior girls have just finished their six 

years’ course here, at Nabbingo, and taken 
the Senior Cambridge Overseas School Certifi- 
cate at the end of it. Reverend Mother had 
promised them a trip to Hoima, 130-odd miles 
to the west of us, in the kingdom of Bunyoro. 
(We are in Buganda here, and have a native 
king. His Highness the Kabaka Edward Wil- 
liam Frederick David Walugembe Mutebi 
Luwangula Mutest.) Then, as is often the case 
with Superiors, she had too much work to be 
able to leave Nabbingo, even for a few days. 
Account books, reports, bills and unanswered 
letters were piling up on the desk, and Sister 
Mary had to go instead. And one of the girls 
decided to get married the very week chosen 
for the trip. So I was told to fill up the empty 
place in the car. (Obedience is sweet some- 
times. Of course, it’s always sweet underneath 
— when you look at things from God's point 
of view. But on this occasion it was all too 
easy. Taking a holiday does not call for 
heroic virtue. ) 


ie ME BEGIN at the beginning. Our four 


There were six of us in the car: two Sisters, 
three girls and a native driver. On the first 
day of our stay at Hoima we took Sister Peter 
with us, or rather, she took us, for it was she 
who acted as guide. We visited rubber, coffee, 
maize flour, tobacco and cotton works, went to 
see a grotto in the forest, where spring water 
flows from the roof like a great natural shower- 
bath, and the people, who have little sense of 
poetry, come to ; their washing. We stood 
and gazed at the falling water, the wall of rock 
surrounded by tall creeper-bound trees, the cool 
stream and the pool where a Munyoro woman 
was already at work, ankle-deep in the water, 
washing her belongings. Then our girls caught 
sight of a long, pale green snake in the trees 
over the rock. It had been asleep and was just 
waking up. So we left. 

In the afternoon we visited a cotton ginnery 
in Hoima and then went to have a look at the 
palace of the Mukama and Mugo, the King and 
Queen of Bunyoro. Sister Peter plucked up her 


courage and we drove right in, through the 
reed palisade, past the ASKARI (soldier) at 
the gate, and she asked if we might see the 
Mukama. He was out, but we were told that 
the Queen would see us, so we went into her 
parlor and waited. It was a large, low-ceilinged 
room with a Turkey-carpet, not a very good 
one, in the middle, arm-chairs and _ settees 
around the carpet, shelves full of curios, a 
couple of ostrich eggs hanging on the wall, 
and a multitude of pictures. There were the 
Mukama, the Mukama’s late father, his son, 
King George the Fifth, Queen Mary with a 
crack down the middle and the Duke of Wind- 
sor when he was Prince of Wales. 


The Mugo came in. The word Mugo means 
a stick. Such is the official title of the Queen 
of Bunyoro. Actually she is very straight but 
not at all sticklike in outline, or in manner. 
She is a charming person, quite unspoilt, a 
good friend of the Sisters although she is not 
a Catholic. She was very pleased to see us, and 
told us so in her own language, Lunyoro. But 
what a pity it was that we could not see the 
Mukama. To think, we had come all the way 
from Buganda and now the King was out. He 
was playing tennis not far away. 


Suddenly the Queen had an idea. She called 
Sr. Peter and told her something, but wouldn't 
let Str. Mary and me into the secret. Then the 
two of them disappeared. We were left to 
admire the curios. The finest thing there was 
a shield, carved out of a single piece of wood, 
nye with a geometrical pattern in red and 

lack, the deeper lines cut into the wood and 

left white. The Queen’s youngest daughter 
came in, dressed in a simple cotton frock and 
barefooted. She could not speak English but 
the girls got on with her all right in a mixture 
of her Lunyoro and their Luganda. 


Then, to our astonishment, our car, the Nab- 
bingo car went off down the drive, with Sister 
Peter and the Queen inside. (And wasn't 
Valeriano, our driver, proud afterwards, at hav- 
ing driven the Mugo!) They had gone to look 
for the Mukama. But he wasn’t playing tennis, 
after all. He was visiting one of his chiefs, a 
Catholic, who was ill. The Queen was so sorry. 

By this time it was almost six o'clock. The 
Queen led us to the throne room. A really 
African carpet bearing the arms of the King 
(two lances, a drum and the crown of Bun- 
yoro) lay spread before the dais where he sat 
on state occasions. The throne was covered 
with leopard-skins. When any important cere- 
mony takes place, the King’s mother, who is 
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said to be over a hundred, is carried in, and 
reclines on the leopard-skins on his left, while 
the Queen is on the other side: she showed us 
her place. High up on the wall on one side 
of the throne was a circle of wood, jutting out 
like the goal-ring on a basketball pitch. In the 
corner of the room were the King’s drums, 
wrapped in bark-cloth. 

We heard some drums sounding outside and 
two men marched in, one bearing an elephant 
tusk, which he set down near the door, the 
other with a long lance. There were three arm- 
chairs. The Queen, the little Princess and Sr. 
Peter sat down. The Queen told us to sit down. 
Our girls promptly knelt on the floor. Sr. Mary 
and I didn’t know what to do. Sr. Peter 
suggested getting chairs from the room next 
door but there were only settees and arm-chairs 
and we could not imagine ourselves hauling 
those into the Mukana’s throne-room. We 
couldn’t very well sit on the drums, either. 
That would have been sheer sacrilege! We 
contemplated sitting on the floor. Was the 
King coming? What would be the most correct 
thing to do? What would he say if we were 
standing in the royal presence, when evidently 
something was happening? Why were the 
drums outside being beaten ? 

The man with the lance marched forward 
and put it against the wall so that the point 


An African Potentate 


rested inside the thing that looked like a halo 
on the wall. Then he went away and everyone 
stood up again. The Mukama wasn’t coming 
after all . . . It seems that every evening at six 
o'clock, the ceremonial lance is put in its place, 
and all present have to sit in silence and respect 
while this is done. That was all. But it was 
rather puzzling for us who knew nothing 
about it. 


After that we took our farewell of the Queen 
and her daughter and they hoped that the next 
time we came we would be able to meet the 
Mukama. They stood on the verandah and 
waved to us as we drove away. 


Next time we go out visiting royalty we are 
going to study palace etiquette very carefully 
before we start. Then we shall know how to 
behave in the presence of the King’s lance! 


Sister M. Christopher, W.S. 


Mary’s Victory 


We were called to visit a little dying girl about 
ten years old whose father wanted her to be bap- 
tized. The Sister, who answered the call, found 
the child a living skeleton. Seeing that death was 
near, the Sister tried to instruct her on the sacra- 
ment but the child refused to listen. The Sister 
pleaded with her but in vain. The little one would 
not be reconciled to the thought of death and she 
would not pray. 


The next morning the Sister returned to the 
child’s hut but she found her even more ill dis- 
posed. The father, although he was a heathen, 
seconded the Sister’s efforts: 


“Listen to the Sister,” he said, “believe, and let 
her make you a child of God.” 


“No, tell her to go away. I do not want to die.” 


There was nothing to be done that day and the 
Sister left, confiding this little soul to the Blessed 
Virgin and resolving to try again. 


That afternoon a native Sister called on the 
child. We had told her to take some holy water 
with her and to sprinkle the girl with it if she 
persisted in her refusal to be baptized. 


When the native Sister returned, we saw by her 
hopeful expression that she had been successful. 


“At first,” she told us, “the child insulted me and 
turned her back on me when I spoke to her of 
God. Without saying another word, I svrinkled 
the holy water over her; then I took my rosary 
and prayed. After a few minutes, I bent over her 
and spoke to her again; she was completely trans- 
formed; the devil was gone. She listened to me, 
answered me and she even kised my crucifix.” 


We rejoiced at this good news, and when later 
we visited the child again, we found her as meek 
as a lamb and begging for Baptism that she might 
go to heaven. As she had been instructed before 
her illness, we baptized her immediately and named 
her after Saint Lucy. 
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Ismail tribe of the Atlas Mountains. 

Her husband has been ill for fifteen 
years; and though she herself is not strong, she 
supports him and her five children. To her 
neither time nor effort matters when there is a 
soul at stake. She was ill with fever for several 
days when someone told her of a newly born 
child who was dying. She took a bottle of 
water and dragging herself as best she could, 
walked a long distance in search of the baby to 
baptize it. 


A NTOINETTE IS A MEMBER of the Beni 


There was a fanatic and wicked woman 
whom with good reason the Catholic women 
could not trust. She passed for a witch who 
hated the Christians wh never missed an oppor- 
tunity of showing her dislike for them. In her 
own home, she was just as disagreeable, so 
much so that her husband frequently found it 
necessary to beat her. One day, the wicked 
Sadia fell ill; and because of her bad reputation 


CATROLIC ACTION 


Returning Good for Evil Sends a Soul to God 
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Antoinette with 
two of her 
children. Through 
her charity and 
good example she 
has brought souls 


into the Church. 


and the fact that she had to her credit more evil 
than good, no one would take care of her. 
Finally her husband drove her from home. 

The unfortunate creature dragged herself as 
best she could to the Christian village where 
she hoped to find a hospitality which would not 
turn her away. When the Christian women saw 
that she was ill they consulted one another; and 
Antoinette encouraged them to do their utmost 
to win this soul for God. From that time on, 
each one did her level best to make the witch 
more comfortable and happy. One brought her 
little delicacies; another brought her water; 
while still another made her bed and tended 
her fire. Antoinette above all showed herself 
tireless in her care of the sick woman. 

The Moslem woman rejected by her own 
people was astounded and confused by so much 
kindness, and one day she asked the reason for 
their being so good to her. 

“If we had remained Moslems, they an- 
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SOS 


A Sister met a woman in tears. The following is the tale of her grievances: 


“My husband died the day before yesterday. He received the Sacraments and called 
on our Blessed Mother constantly. Before dying, he had a letter written by an intelligent 


man and this is what the letter said”’ So saying, she handed the letter to the Sister. 
It read thus: 


“All that I have received, I received from God, my Savior and my King, to Him I 
must return it. This is my bequest: To the Blessed Virgin, my Mother, I leave a calf, 
the only one I have. To Jesus Christ who saved me, to His great Church, to the priests 
who preach and hear confessions, I will my heifer, the only one I have. To my wife I 
will my two goats which will help her to live, because she has always been faithful to 
me and has taken good care of me in my sickness. This being settled, I die in the Lord.” 


As Sister returned the original will, the bereaved woman continued: “And now 
relatives, who have never helped me, come from all directions. They want to take the 


animals and steal from Our Lord and His holy Mother. Pray for me. I am in 
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great trouble.” 


* * 
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Why not include the following: 


owe 


SES 555 


swered, ‘we would most likely not have taken 
you in, and so we would have given back evil 


for evil. But we are Christians and our faith 
teaches us to do good even to those against 
whom we have cause for complaint.” 


Stirred by such words, Sadia pondered what 
had been said to her. Her friends prayed for 
her and grace stirred this soul, softened by 
charity, so that Antoinette’s first efforts to talk 
about the Catholic faith were well received. 


All the Christian women of the village took 
part in the instruction of the invalid, who soon 
showed true repentance and a desire to be bap- 
tized. One morning, Antoinette saw that the 
witch was failing. In a few words, she recalled 
to her all that had been said about the Catholic 


Mother's own Missions in their will too. 


We are happy to add that the last wishes of the deceased were fulfilled to the letter. 


* 


We like to think that our good readers will be inspired to remember our Blessed 
They will never regret it, now nor later. 


I hereby bequeath to the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa, a religious and 
missionary Congregation, incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at 319 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, New Jersey, the sum of 
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faith; and at the request of the dying woman, 
baptized her. 


She was just in time . . . A few seconds later 


. this happy soul had passed to a better 
world. 


The little children from the outlying villages 
were at the mission for a few weeks’ preparation 
for their First Holy Communion. After the first 
dinner, Sister asked the smallest boy: 


“Do you say grace before and after meals at 
home as you do at the mission?” 


“Not the same way,” came the answer. “Before 
meals I said: ‘Bless me O Lord and the food I am 
about to take’; but after meals I said: ‘Bless me 
O Lord and the food I have taken’.” 
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WE DEPEND UPON THE WHITE SISTERS 
THE WHITE SISTERS DEPEND UPON YOU 


Have you renewed your subscription? 


Our hands are open and waiting .. . 


New subscriptions are welcome too . . . 


Messenger of Our Lady of Africa White Sisters Convent 
Metuchen, New Jersey 
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